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Notes and Discussions. 217 



Philosophy in the University of Wisconsin. 

There are, in the University of Wisconsin, three terms in the year 
— giving, therefore, to the seniors nine recitations of a term each. 
Five of these are devoted to Philosophy ; to-wit, one to deductive 
and one to inductive logic, under Prof. Carpenter ; and three to psy- 
chology, ethics, aesthetics, and natural theology, under President Bas- 
com. The text-books used in logic are the works of Jevons and 
Fowler. The time is abundant, and the course* correspondingly com- 
plete. 

In psychology the president uses the new edition of his own work, 
a somewhat difficult book. The aim of the recitation is to give the 
present conclusions on living questions in philosophy, and to pre- 
pare the mind for the stow formation of an opinion concerning open 
points, and for the clear apprehension of settled facts. While the text 
book guides and steadies the discussion, and gives a frame-work of 
thought for the memory, much matter is incidentally introduced for 
the fuller presentation of opposing views, and the farther enforce- 
ment of those offered. 

In the course of the recitations subjects in philosophy are assigned 
the class, to be discussed historically in essays bef<5re the class. The 
library is well provided with works of philosophy, and the students 
are urged to read systematically in connection with the work in the 
recitation room. Leading historical facts in philosophy are thus 
brought before the class, and at least a partial knowledge of influen- 
tial systems, like that of Spencer, secured. Free discussion and in- 
quiry are had in the class-room. The effort is not so much to control 
belief, as to secure its best conditions. 

The recitation is ordered in reference to the present state of phi- 
losophy, and existing facts are made*o run back into the history of 
philosophy. The opposite method requires more time, and has, for 
the beginner, less interest. On the whole we regard the proper 
starling point of inquiry to be the facts before us. 

Ethics follows psychology, and natural theology and aesthetics fol- 
low ethics. The hard work is done, and the leading principles are 
■established in psychology. The text-book in ethics has been Dr. 
Hickok's. Natural theology has been taught chiefly by lectures, sus- 
tained by Dr. Chadbourne's work. In aesthetics the work used is the 
Science of Beauty, by the president. 

In ethics and natural theology the ruling idea is freedom of discus- 
sion, with a full presentation of opposing views. We believe this to 
be the best and safest way to firm and flexible opinions. 

^Esthetics is taught with extended illustrations, and the purpose is 
to bring delicacy to the perceptions and culture to the feelings. 

Madison, Wis., April, 1877. j. b. 



